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CURBING ABUSE OF INJUNCTION 

THE MINERS’ CASE 

WORKERS’ EDUCATION 

COMMUNITY CHEST 

A LABOR ENTERPRISE 


Now You Can Com- 


pletely Furnish Your 
Home at Hale’s! 


“New Magic” 
A NEW 


rug, a new drape, are bits of 
magic to bring added charm and 
freshness to any home. 


piece of furniture, a new 


Hale's is the place to buy your furniture. Here you'll 
find furniture of distinction and charm—made to give 


years of service—and priced moderately. Come in 


The Greater February Home 
Furnishings Sale is now in prog- 
ress. Every need for the home ata 
price far lower than the year 
‘round level. 


Watch for the ensuing an- 
nouncements of this great value 
event on The Floor for Homes. 


and see the extensive displays—for every room in the 


house. 


Ask About the Budget Plan 


Hale’s Budget Plan offers unusually attractive terms to 
home makers. You'll find it easy to own handsome 


new furniture with this plan. 


Furniture Shop, Fifth Floor 


Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 


quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 

Executive and Arbitration Committee 

meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 

Section meets first and third Wednes- 

days at 8 p. m. Headquarters’ telephone 
Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary. March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Ama nated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 


200 Guerrero. 

Mechanics No. 1305—Meet 

108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket, Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 


Thursdays, 


Auto 
p. m., 


Tuesdays, 8 


Sakers No, 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 83rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

3rewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—B. Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
2nd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 


Temple. 
Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 8rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 


Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 
Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 
743 Albion Ave. 


Cigarmakers— Econ- 


omy Hall, 


8:30 if. ‘ih... 38d PrurSday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 
Market. 


ue 
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2ug ania 4th utsday’. 


Cooperss Nu Gi—fee' 
Lahhof ‘Pemple, *, . 

Cracker ‘Bdkérs “No. 
Labor Temple. 


Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


No. 11—Secretary, Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Meet ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Ist and 38rd 


Draftsmen 
Anza. 


105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 


Guerrero. 
Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Ege Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


QDlevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 8rd’ Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 
Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 


suilding, 
Federation of Teachers No. 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 


Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 
61—Meet 2nd Mon- 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p. m.; Labor 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturday afternoon, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors No, 9—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 


Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Ist and $8rd Thursdays, 


Label 
Labor 


Castro. Meets 1st Saturday, 414 Mason. 
Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 

Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Secretary Edward P. Garrigan, 

168 Eureka. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wedneesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday. Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 

Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo-Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple, 


Labor 


Labor 


Labor 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th, 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


o- HALE BROS inc. 
e le 
Market at Fifth Sutter 5600 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Labor Counci irec a Commercial Telegrapbems— 42) * Uubdie Bldg. . Be Oy ae sper anda re Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
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Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero, 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—-Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 


Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 5536 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal, 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 


Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 1st and $rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 


Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No, 15689—Sec., E, Counihan, 
Bosworth. Meet 8rd Thursday, 

Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p. m., 2nd and last at 3 p, m., 1171 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple. 


106 
Labor Temple. 
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Riding the crest of growing strength in the 
decade-long fight against the injunction, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor executive council for- 
mally endorsed the Shipstead anti-injunction bill, 
directed drafting of a bill to prevent future con- 
spiracy suits against labor under the Sherman 
Act and laid plans for a great conference of rep- 
resentatives of national and international unions 
in Washington February 7th to back up the fight 
in Congress against the injunction. ri 

On the day of final adjournment the council 
lifted the suspension of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, readmitting that 
organization with its close to 100,000 members to 
the expressed gratification of President Fitzger- 
ald of the readmitted International. The clerks 
have been out two and one-half years because of 
a jurisdictional dispute. 

Under the terms of adjustment the American 
Railway Express Company has agreed to deal 
with the teamsters in all wages negotiations in- 
volving teamsters and with the clerks in all wage 
negotiations involving clerks. Agreements to this 
effect were signed separately by the two interna- 
tionals with the Express Company. These removed 
the cause of suspension, and reinstatement was 
automatic. The agreements provide machinery for 
adjustment of any jurisdictional dispute that may 
arise between the two unions. 


Two Outstanding Achievements. 

President Green emphasized for International 
Labor News Service that the two outstanding 
achievements of this hard-working session were 
plans by which the national political campaign 
will be at once put under way and the readmission 
of the clerks. 

President Green also announced that Secretary 
Morrison’s report showed $220,000 sent to the min- 
ers through the Federation. 

“We are gratified over this response to our ap- 
peal,” President Green said. “We hope the re- 
sponse will continue. The need is greater than be- 
fore. We urge all possible further support.” 

He added that clothing and supplies collected 
and forwarded were probably equal in value to the 
money raised and that a considerable amount of 
money had been sent direct to Secretary Kennedy 
of the United Mine Workers and not included in 
the report of Secretary Morrison for that reason. 


Labor’s Pan-American Views. 

At the close of the session President Green an- 
nounced that he would mail immediately to Charles 
E. Hughes, chairman of the American delegation 
at the Pan-American Congress in Havana, an open 
letter setting forth labor’s views as to American 
policy toward all Latin-American countries. 
Necessarily, this document will coincide with the 
traditional anti-intervention position of labor and 
may be expected to greatly encourage labor or- 
ganizations throughout Latin America. Possibly 
it may be the most important utterance in that 
connection yet made by President Green for Amer- 
ican labor. President Green already has had re- 
ports from Santiago Igesias, secretary of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, who is in Havana 
by Mr. Green’s direction as an observer for labor. 


On the Boulder Canyon Dam issue before the 
council by order of the Los Angeles ‘convention, 


the council voted that it is “in favor of the Boul- 
der Dam project,” being constructed “with such 
safeguards thrown around it as to fully protect 
the interests of all the people, and we favor the 
distribution of the water for domestic, irrigation 
and power-generating purposes being placed under 
the direction, control and authority of the Federal 
Power Commission created by the federal govern- 
ment.” 
Wants Inquiry by Experts. 

The council also directed that a telegram be 
sent Senator James I. Watson, informing him the 
council believes the power trust investigation 
should be made by “experts free from partisan 
political influence.” 

Among actions taken on local union affairs was 
revocation of the charter of Gas House Workers’ 
Union No. 17010, Chicago, with orders to reor- 
ganize the union in accordance with the laws of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

>. 


INJUNCTION EVIL FACES ATTACK. 


A nation-wide conference of trade unionists, 
called by the American Federation of Labor 
executive council to meet in Washington Febru- 
ary 7th, will be an epoch in the workers’ long 
resistance to the labor injunction. 


They are awake to the extent that this process 
has been woven into our judicial fabric by those 
who would have equity courts annul the Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

They realize how this process has been steadily 
driven into the consciousness of citizens who are 
deceived by those who profit through its inequity. 

Every power that beneficiaries of the labor in- 
junction can muster has been used to continue 
this evil by confusing the minds of men. 


The conference will call attention to these meth- 
ods and will again emphasize the evils of the 
labor injunction that is the stoutest support of the 
company “union,” the yellow dog and other mod- 
ern methods to control wage earners. 

American freedom is a mockery if an equity 
judge can prohibit an act done by a worker on 
strike that is legal if done by the same worker 
when not on strike. 

The judicial power must not be used to protect 
the immoral yellow dog—a contract that workers 
have been forced to sign through economic neces- 
sity. 

It is cheap subterfuge to say that workers op- 
pose the injunction because they would violate 
law. This old trick of ignoring principle by whole- 
sale indictment will not be permitted. 

The workers are the ones who stand for law in 
this controversy. They demand that injunction 
judges desist from their violation of law, from 
their scrapping of fundamental guarantees, from 
their usurpation that place workers in a class 
separate from all other citizens, from placing gov- 
ernment on the side of employers. 

The defenders of the labor injunction are due 
for an awakening. Organized labor will arouse 
their countrymen to the viciousness of this writ 
and to the growing powers of equity courts that 
are weakening popular faith in an indispensable 
branch of our government. 


THE MINERS’ CASE. 
(From the Washington Daily News.) 

The United Mine Workers of America have 
submitted to the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee their reasons for seeking a Senate in- 
vestigation of the situation in the coal fields of 
Pennsylyania, Ohio and West Virginia. 

Briefly, they charge: 

Co-operation among the coal companies and 
railroads to beat down wages and destroy the 
union. 

Refusal by the railroads to buy coal from union 
mines, or to pay more than $1.60 or $1.75 a ton 
for coal, a figure which prevents a living wage for 
miners. 

Employment of “armies of armed gunmen” to 
intimidate coal miners and their families and to 
inflict cruelties on them. 

Issuance of injunctions “curtailing every right 
that is guaranteed to American citizens by the 
Constitution.” 

Wholesale evictions of striking miners, in the 
dead of winter. 

“Atrocities and brutal conduct practiced by coal 
company gunmen and thugs,” a charge supported 
by affidavits. 

The chaos in the bituminous industry may arise 
from causes that legislation cannot cure. But that 
is only one factor in the situation. 

The that numbers of persons 
charge that they are being deprived of their fun- 
damental rights. They assert, and there is evi- 
dence to support their assertions, that the police 
power and the courts are being used unjustly by 
the corporations. This alone is enough to warrant 
an inquiry and the Senate apparently is the only 
agency that can make it. 

> 
UNION MEN CLEARED. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company of 

New York failed to convict two former employees 


other is large 


who were distributing a call for a mass meeting 
of the Amalgamated Street Car 
Men. The arrests were made by an Interborough 


Association of 


special policeman. The company used employees 
as complainants. 

“The case lacks certain proof,” said the magis- 
trate. “There is nothing to indicate that the com- 
pany employees, who are named as complainants, 
were offended, or that any breach of the peace 
might have been occasioned.” 

—?> 

Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 
Unionists must use it in order to make it effective. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


All Work 
Done Under 
Strietly 


Union 
Conditions 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
(First article in issue of October 21, 1927.) 
By Herbert Atkinson. 

What we are after is the cause of poverty and 
unemployment amidst ever-advancing wealth. We 
want to find out why wages always tend to a 
minimum that gives but a bare living. In the first 
article the wealth of the nation was compared to 
a cake divided into three parts: one of rent, the 
share of the landholder, interest, the share of the 
capitalist, and wages for labor. Now then, com- 
mon wages always remain about a living wage, at 
present you might call it four to five dollars a day. 
Readers of this paper know what that means, and 
space is valuable. Interest, the share of the cap- 
italist, on behalf of capital, fluctuates around 6%. 
Millions of dollars worth of capital is available 
for any sound commercial proposition that will 
pay that amount of return, or even 5%. Seven or 
eight dollars per day can be wrested from the 
wealth cake by a strong union of skilled workers, 
but it takes almost superhuman efforts on the part 
of clever and astute labor leaders to get it for 
them, and strong loyalty and devotion to the cause 
on the part of the members of the union. Before 
returning to the share of rent again, it will pay us 
to cast our eyes over what the economists term 
The Law of Increasing Return. This law governs 
practically all of the commodities produced by 
labor. 


Abridged into a paragraph it amounts to this: 
The greater the demand for a commodity, the 
larger the scale upon which it can be ‘produced; 
the larger the scale of production, the more ma- 
chinery can be specialized and the more economies 
can be introduced to get the greatest amount of 
products for the least expenditure of effort; that 
is, labor. The greater the economies, the less the 
cost of production, so that as the scale of industry 
is enlarged the return is increased more than pro- 
portionately. Boots can be produced cheaper in a 
large factory than a small one. The large factory 
can use more elaborate and more specialized ma- 
chinery, and can carry the division of labor to the 
point of greatest economy; 
terials in larger quantities, 
short, 


its raw 
it can buy cheaper; in 
can adopt many economies to lessen the 
cost of production which the smaller factory can- 
not do. The more extensive the scale of produc- 
tion the cheaper the product can be marketed. 
And the scale upon which an industry is carried 
on depends upon the demand for its products. 
Now, then, note carefully the great truth that, 
as the demand for commodities increases the cost 
of their production decreases, and their price is 
reduced to the consumer. Clothing, boots, watches, 
furniture, etc, have become cheaper with every 
increase in demand for them, because the scale of 
production has ever been enlarging. The same 
weekly labor can produce incomparably more of 
these goods now than it could fifty years ago. 


buying ma- 


The Law of Increasing Return is at work on 
every hand. The effect of this ought to enrich 
labor far beyond the reach of poverty and unem- 
ployment, as an improvement in the production, 
and the consequent reduction price of any 
article produced by labor invariably leads to a 
greater demand for it or for some other article. 
If boots become cheaper, we buy more of them, 
or cigars, or something, and as labor produces all 
these things, the demand for labor to produce 
them would increase in proportion. As the de- 
mand for one article becomes satisfied, another 
springs up, human nature being so constituted that 
man’s desire for wealth is never satisfied. 


in 


Now, then, something about prices, supply and 
demand. If the demand for an article produced 
by labor, say pianos, rapidly increased from some 
unexpected cause, the price would rise also, but 
instantly the machinery of production would start 
in to increase the supply of pianos to meet the 
increased demand and by increasing the supply 


bring down the price again. With regard to a ath Wi ea a oe ee ee 
articles produced by labor, the law may be laid 
down that their price, or exchange value, tends 
to be proportionate to the cost of production. 
When the market price is much above the cost of 
production, profits are high; these high profits at- 
tract labor and capital to production until the 
supply is so far increased as to cause prices and 
profits to fall to normal. High prices for wheat 
one season, due to an enhanced demand, which 
seems likely to be repeated, induces farmers to 
grow more wheat for the following year, and the 
increased supply then reduces the price. 

Profits tend to equalize in all industries, because 
labor and capital are mobile and readily trans- 
ferred from one branch of production to another. 
As soon as profits in one industry offers returns 
above the general level, streams of labor and capi- 
tal begin to flow into it, and the resultant increased 
output brings prices and profits down to normal. 
The opposite effect is produced when the returns 
in an industry, owing to temporary overproduction 
or an unexpected slackening in demand, fall below 
normal. In this case, labor and capital cease to 
engage in that industry until the supply is reduced 
to the demand. When this equilibrium between 
supply and demand is regained the wheels of in- 
dustry begin to revolve once more. The market is 
sensitive to an extreme degree, any alteration in 
supply being instantly apparent, or any change in 
demand. There is nothing in this supply and 
demand business that labor need be distressed 
about—not at all; none of this is the cause of 
poverty and unemployment, as will be seen later. 

Protit has been mentioned. Profit is a commer- 
cial term, a quite proper term for a business man 
to use. A man buys certain materials to work up 
in his factory, say fifty dollars expenditure. He 
works this up into an article that sells for a hun- 
dred dollars; fifty dollars profit. But out of that 
fifty he must pay employees’ wages, taxes on 
plant, repairs and maintenance, insurance and a 
dozen items. When it is analyzed closely, profits 
are simply composed of rent, interest and wages, 
and that is what the wealth-cake is composed of. 

Now, then, we have looked into some of the 
tendencies and principles that govern trade, and 
can lay down the law that prices for articles pro- 
duced by labor always fluctuate around the nor- 
mal cost of production, with a tendency for prices 
to come down with increased efficiency in produc- 
tion. These principles hold good whatever money 
may be in circulation. Common wages might be 
twenty dollars, in paper money, a day, instead of 
about four or five dollars. Prices, etc., would be 
proportionate; the price of a packet of cigarettes 
would be about sixty cents instead of fifteen, and 
the tendencies and principles we have looked at 
would still continue in action as usual. They may 
falter for a little while during temporary disturb- 
ances, but speedily resume their sway. Leave them 
alone, we are after bigger game; red herrings are 
of no use to us. 


> 
WHAT IS WORKERS’ EDUCATION? 
By Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Secretary, Workers’ Education Bureau. 


No. III. 

Workers’ education responds to the spiritual 
needs and growing desires of adult workers; it 
has the outer and inner aspects of a movement. 
Its characteristics are distinctive and defined. It 
is voluntary in that it rests upon the spontaneous 
desire of adults for self-education. It is democratic 
in that the adult group determines what it shall 
study, when it shall study, and under what condi- 
tions study shall be pursued. Workers’ education 
is non-authoritarian and non-institutional in that 
it is an activity which is begun wherever the eager 
gather to pursue truth. It is maintained by the 
discussion of all the participants, It is cultural 
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and non-vocational in that it is not primarily asso- 


ciated with the means of livelihood but with the 
meaning of life. Workers’ education is unsectarian 
and non-political as it seeks a level of thought 
above the domain of prejudice. It is social in that 
it is concerned with the regeneration of the mental 
habits of men. 
oS 

The intention of the French Government to 
close the partridge shooting season because of the 
scarcity of birds recalls to the Manchester Guard- 
ian a story concerning the paucity of other game 
in some French preserves. An English guest at 
a chateau near Paris was taken out rabbit shoot- 
ing by his host. After a while a bunny appeared, 
and the Englishman raised his gun. 

“Stop! Stop!” cried his host. “That is Pierre. 
We never shoot at Pierre.” 

After a long interval a 
sighted. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the host, “now you can shoot. 
That is Alphonse. We always shoot at Alphonse!” 
—New York World. 
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second rabbit was 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS. 
Highway Systems. 

A nation-wide system of durable, hard-surfaced 
post roads connecting the national capital, state 
capitals and the principal cities of the United 
States was proposed in House Bill No. 6957, in- 
troduced by Representative William P. Holaday 
of Illinois. The construction of this proposed sys- 
tem of highways would be under the direction 
and control of the Secretary of Agriculture, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President. The meas- 
ure also provided that thirty-year government 
bonds, paying 3 per cent interest, were to be is- 
sued and the funds thus secured, not to exceed 
$5,000,000,000, would be used in the construction 
of these roads. They are to be maintained by a 
tax on gasoline and the owners of cars using these 
roads. 

Citizenship. 

It was proposed in House Bill No. 8113, intro- 
duced by Representative Samuel S. Arentz of 
Nevada, that Section 6 of an act entitled “An act 
relative to the naturalization and citizenship of 
married women,” be amended to provide “that 
any American woman who has lost her citizen- 
ship by virtue of her marriage with a foreigner 
and who is residing in the United States on Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, shall upon the termination of the 
marital relation be held and considered to have re- 
gained her citizenship as of the date of the ter- 
mination of said marital relation.” 


Mental Deficients. 

The establishment in the Bureau of Education 
of a division for the study of the mental and edu- 
cational needs of backward, mentally deficient, and 
other types of handicapped school children, was 
proposed in House Bill No. 140, introduced by 
Representative Roy G. Fitzgerald of Ohio. The 
work of this division is to be the collection, tabu- 
lation, interpretation and publication of the results 
of tests useful for mental and educational classi- 
fication, and of information on the organization 
and conduct of the werk undertaken in the schools 
of this country and elsewhere for mentally defi- 
retarded and exceptional children, and 
physically handicapped children. Also that lab- 
oratories and clinics should be conducted for the 
examination of these and for making recommenda- 
tions regarding their education and care. 


Registration of Aliens. 

House Bill No. 5473, to provide for the regis- 
tration of aliens, was introduced by Representa- 
tive James B. Aswell of Louisiana. The measure 
states in part that every alien in the United States, 
or those who hereafter enter, shall be required to 
register according to the provisions of this act. 
The term “alien” includes any individual not a 
native or naturalized citizen of this country, but 
does not include citizens of the islands under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or duly accredited 
diplomatic or consular officers of any foreign gov- 
ernment, nor members of the family of such an 
officer. 
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Colorado River. 

House Bill No. 5770 was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Frederick M. Davenport of New York, 
to improve the navigability of the Colorado River 
by securing regularity of flow, by protecting and 
developing the lower Colorado River Basin, by 
providing flood control and by protecting the 
Colorado River in its present or future channel; 
also to aid in the reclamation of the public lands 
of the United States, to prevent controversy be- 
tween the states in the Colorado Basin, and creat- 
ing the Colorado River Authority, with powers 
and duties enumerated in this act, as a means or 
instrumentality for carrying out such purposes and 
effectuating such ends and making such improve- 
ments self-sustaining and self-paying. 
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Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 
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“WHY I BELONG TO A TRADE UNION.” 
By Harry A. Overstreet, 
Professor of Philosophy, College of the City of 
New York. 

I belong to the Teachers’ Union because I be- 
lieve in being an up-to-date democrat. An up-to- 
date democrat cannot operate as an isolated indi- 
vidual, however virtuous and well-intentioned he 
may be. He must operate through at least one 
effective group. The Teachers’ Union is such an 
effective group. It is formed for the purpose of 
achieving democracy in the schools. It is a foe of 
privilege, a foe of autocracy, a foe of inefficiency. 
It fights for high ideals in education and citizen- 
ship. 

I belong to the Teachers’ Union because outside 
of it I am pretty nearly powerless to accomplish 
the things in which I fervently believe. 

——— ee 
POWER TRUST MONEY TRIUMPHS. 

The Alabama Press Association has changed 
its position on the Boulder Dam issue and now 
opposes this development because it competes with 
private business. 

Ernest B. Gaston, editor of the Fairhope Cour- 
ier and a member of the association, asks if these 
newspaper editors are not “influenced by the 
juicy advertising which the Alabama power Com- 
pany is constantly giving out?” 

The power company is a unit of the super- 
power trust. Its agents, says Editor Gaston, are 
present at every gathering of Alabama newspaper 
men, who have lowered the standard of inde- 
pendence and lessened their own influence. 

“From the first meeting of the press association 
we ever attended,” says Editor Gaston, “one or 
more representatives of the power company have 
been in attendance at all sessions, and are usually 
given a place on the program to extol its virtues.” 


e 
EXPOSED BY EQUITY. 
A contract that motion picture producers of 


Hollywood have enforced on actors through a 
company “union” is exposed by Equity, official 
magazine of the Actors’ Equity Association, affili- 
ated to the American Federation of Labor. 

Actors’ Equity includes the stars in the theatrical 
world. When picture producers attempted to re- 
duce salaries last year, Actors’ Equity took up the 
fight. 

Officials of Actors’ Equity dissolved the execu- 
tive committee of its Los Angeles branch because 
they recognized the company “union” rather than 
the legitimate organization. 

The contract of the company “union” is shown 
to be glaringly one-sided and permits the pro- 
ducer “to demand 24 hours a day for six days, 
or a maximum of 240 hours of labor for one 
week’s pay.” Equity contracts make it mandatory 
for both parties to arbitrate, but the company 
“union” contract has no such provision. 

> 
EMPLOYEES TRICKED. 

T. F. Manville, “asbestos king,” died in 1925. 
He willed 40,000 shares of stock of the Johns- 
Manville Company to office boys, stenographers, 
clerk and accountants and these employees have 
filed suit against Hiram E. Manville, brother of 
the deceased, and several other agencies, to recover 
the stock that was taken from them by trickery. 
The stock was originally worth millions of dol- 
lars and has increased in value. 

The plaintiffs charge that they turned over their 
stock to Hiram E. Manville with the understand- 
ing that he would use it to hold the company in 
the Manville family’s hands. Instead, the stock 
was used to transfer the company to outside 
parties. 


The suit indicates the devious methods by which 
workers can be tricked through stock ownership 
as a reward for faithful service. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


HOW TO RUN A UNION MEETING. 
By Paul Blanshard, 
Former Secretary, Rochester Labor College. 


“The Trade Union is the Bulwark of Democracy.” 
—Gladstone. 


LESSON III. 
5—Unfinished and New Business. 

When a motion has been left suspended at the 
end of a meeting, it comes up at the next meet- 
ing under unfinished business. Such motions, how- 
ever are very unusual in most union meetings. 

When all reports of committees have been dis- 
posed of and unfinished business has been com- 
pleted, the chairman calls for new business. 

Under this head any member is entitled to make 
almost any motion concerning the activities of 
the union. 
6—How to Make a Motion. 

If you wish to make a motion always rise and 
Mr. Chairman. 

You have no right to begin to talk until the 
chairman recognizes you by speaking your name, 
or nodding to you. The chairman should recognize 
the first person who rises, but he is not obliged 
to do this if he has special reasons for recognizing 
some one else. 

Make a motion in the following way: 

I move that this union send $1000 to the strik- 
ing miners of West Virginia. 

Do not say—I move you. 

If you wish to speak on the motion, you can 
begin with your remarks and end your speech 
with the motion that you want the union to adopt. 
In this case the chairman has the right to stop you 
and ask what you are talking about. You should 
reply that you have a motion to make and that you 
are presenting the reasons for making this motion. 
7—How the Chairman Should Receive Motion. 

The should things 
when a motion is made: 

1. Repeat the motion. 

2. Call for a second (if the motion has not al- 
ready been seconded). 

3. Call for discussion (unless the motion is un- 
debatable). 

4. Put the motion to a vote. 

For example: 

The Chairman—The made that we 
send $1000 to the striking miners of West Virginia. 
Is the motion seconded? 


say: 


chairman always do four 


motion is 


3rother Doan—lI second the motion. (It is not 
necessary to rise to second a motion. If a motion 
is not seconded, it is automatically killed.) 

The Chairman—You have heard the motion and 
second. Is there any discussion? 

(Discussion then follows, after which the chair- 
man puts the question to a vote as follows:) 

The Chairman—Does anyone else wish to dis- 
cuss this motion? If not, we will vote on the 
motion, which is that this union send $1000 to the 
striking miners of West Virginia. All those in 
favor will say Aye. Opposed, No. The motion is 
carried. 

If there is any doubt as to the result of the vote, 
the procedure is as follows: 

The Chairman—The vote is uncertain. All those 
in favor of the motion will rise (or hold up their 
hand). I count 25 votes in favor of the motion. 
Be seated. Now those opposed to the motion 
please rise. I count 26 votes. The motion is lost. 

When a vote on a motion is uncertain, any mem- 
ber has the right to demand a division of the 
house. The chairman has no right to refuse to put 


the motion to such a test. If any member believes 
that the chairman has given a wrong estimate of 
the vote, he should proceed as follows: 

Brother Senosky—Mr. Chairman, I call for a 
rising vote. 

The Chairman—Since this is a very important 
vote, I will appoint Brother Jay and Sister Mac- 
Donald to act as tellers. All those in favor of the 
motion will rise and remain standing unti! the tel- 
lers have finished counting. Now all those opposed 
will please rise. The tellers will report the vote. 

Brother Jay—The vote stands 27 for the motion 
and 26 against. 

The Chairman—The motion is carried. 
8—What the Chairman Cannot Do. 


A tyrannical chairman will sometimes declare 
a motion out of order simply because he is op- 
posed to it. The chairman has no right to declare 
a motion out of order unless some other motion 
has the floor, or unless the motion directly con- 
tradicts some action which the union has just 
taken, or unless the motion violates specifically 
some clause in the union’s constitution, by-laws 
or order of business. No matter how foolish a 
motion may seem to the chairman, he has no right 
to declare it out of order unless it violates parlia- 
mentary law. 

If a member makes a motion at the wrong time, 
the procedure is as follows: 


The Chairman—The motion is out of order. We 
are now under reports of committees and the mo- 
tion has nothing to do with the report of the 
Membership Committee, which we 
You may bring up 
business. 


are discussing. 


your motion under new 
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SHORT TALKS ON LABOR AND THE LAW. 
By C. W. Joseph, 
Lecturer on Labor Law, New School for Social 
Research. 


EESSON 11. 
Much Law Is Judge-Made. 

Our next question is: How does the law oper- 
ate? The legislature makes the laws. Everyone 
knows that. However, the laws don’t enforce 
themselves. Some one must see that people obey 
the laws. The police departments have this job. 
They are in the business of*enforcing the laws. 

Is it easy to tell when any law has been broken? 
Not always. For example, a certain law says that 
a person must not drive recklessly. Who decides 
when the driver is reckless? A contract must be 
fair to both sides. Who decides when a contract 
is fair? The judges! They interpret the law. They 
explain the law. A very important task. Perhaps 
more important to tell what the law means than 
to lay down the law in the first instance. 


Do the courts and judges merely explain the 
laws that are passed at Sacramento? Some people 
think so, but their ignorance is plain. They do 
not understand how the law operates. Who said 
that a contract must be fair? Even though I make 
a promise, I am not bound to make it good, un- 
less I get something for my promise. For exam- 
ple: I say, “I’ll give X five dollars.” I then change 
my mind. I don’t have to give X the money, be- 
cause X gave me nothing. He did nothing for me. 
Suppose I say to X: “If you walk across the 
bridge, T’ll give you five dollars.” X walks across 
the bridge. There I must give X the five dollars. 
X did something to earn the money. Who said 
that the simple promise wasn’t enough? Who said 
that C had to do something to bind the promise? 
No legislature ever passed such a law. The courts 


did that. Some judge said so and it has been fol- 
lowed ever since by later courts and judges. 

Therefore, here is a law or a rule that was made 
by judges, not by any legislature. There are many 
rules made by judges. A union cannot interfere 
with a contract between an employer and a worker 
even though it’s a “yellow dog” contract. Who 
said that? The judges said that, not Sacramento 
or the legislature in any other state. 

It is clear then that judges not only explain 
laws made by legislatures but make their own 
laws on certain subjects. If the judge is friendly 
to labor, if he has labor’s interests at heart, if he 
understands labor, he will make rules and laws 
that are beneficial to labor. Even where he only 
explains a law passed by the legislature, he will 
explain it in such a way as to help labor as much 
as he can. 

That depends on the particular judge, doesn’t it? 
It depends on what his ideas are in regard to 
labor. In other words, it depends on his philoso- 
phy. Judges do the most important work in law. 
Labor must do what it can to see that judges are 
chosen who have a friendly philosophy toward 
labor. Not an easy task, but labor will be fully 
repaid in the long run. 
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PROGRAMS OF CONFERENCES. 

The programs for the first two week-end con- 
ferences to be held in Philadelphia and Passaic 
on January 28th-29th and February 4th-5th, re- 
spectively, are published herewith. Reports of 
these conferences will be sent to the labor press 
through the International Labor News Service. 

Philadelphia Program. 

The conference will be held at the Labor Insii- 
tute, 810 Locust street, under the direction of the 
Labor College of Philadelphia and the Central 
Labor Union. 

Saturday, January 28, 1928. 

3 p.m.—Opening of conference by Israel Muf- 
son, secretary, Labor College of Philadelphia. 

Chairman, Joseph Richie, American Federation 
of Labor representative. 


“er 


The Unorganized Field.” 
Joseph White, organizer, United Textile Work- 
ers. 


Edith Christenson, secretary, Women’s Trade 
Union League. 


Louis Fowler, business agent, Electrical Work- 
ers No. 98. 


Discussion. 


6:30 p. m.— “Organization Dinner.” 
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Toastmaster, James Maloney, international 
president, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association. 

H. H. Broach, international vice-president, 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

James H. Maurer, president, Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Sunday, January 29, 1928. 

10 a.m.—Chairman, William McHugh, interna- 
tional vice-president, Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union. 

Prof. R. G. Tugwell, professor of economics, 
Columbia University, author of “American Eco- 
nomic Life,” “Present Economic Factors.” 

Edward L. Rodgers, business agent, Typograph- 
ical Union No. 2, “Publicity in Organization 
Work.” 

Louis F. Budenz, editor of “Labor Age,” “New 
Methods That Will Win.” 

Discussion. 

2:30 p. m.—Chairman, Adolph Hirschberg, presi- 
dent, Central Labor Union. 

A. J. Muste, dean, Brookwood Labor College, 
“What Makes a Good Organizer.” 

Fannia Cohn, educational director, I. L. G. W., 


» “Meeting the Woman in Industry.” 


Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer, United 


: Mine Workers, “Labor Can Organize the Unor- 


© ganized.” 


Discussion. 
Passaic Program. 
Direction of Workers’ Education Bureau of 


» America and Passaic Trades and Labor Council, 
*’ Moose Hall, February 4 and 5, 1928. 


First Session—Saturday Afternoon, 2:30 p.m. 
Subject: “What Is the Problem?” 
Opening of conference by Paul W. Fuller. 
Chairman of session, Robert Barclay, represent- 
ative, Steamfitters and Helpers. 
Address, William Johnson, 
Bureau. 
Address, Peter Baker, Journeymen Plumbers. 
Address, L. Petralia, International Hod Carriers 
and Laborers. 
Address, W. F. Frueh, Bricklayers and Plaster- 
ers, Sheet Metal Workers and Painters. 
Address, Gustave Deak, United Textile Workers. 
Address, Job Braen, Electrical Workers. 
Address, P. Reddington, Carpenters and Joiners. 
Address, George A. Tracey, Chauffeurs and 
Teamsters. 
(Addresses limited to ten minutes.) 
Discussion. 
Second Session—Saturday Evening, 7 p. m.— 
Dinner Meeting. 
Subject: “What About It?” 


Toastmaster, Paul W. Fuller. 


City Employment 


“Unemployment as a Challenge to Labor,” Mat- 
thew Woll. 


“Unemployment as a Challenge to Government,” 


representative of Hon. James J. Davis. 


“Unemployment as a Challenge to Industrial 
Relations,” Mary Van Kleeck. 

“Unemployment as a Challenge to Business,” 
George S. Aldous. 

“Unemployment as a Challenge to the Public,” 
Judge W. C. Cabell. 
Third Session—Sunday Morning, 10 a. m. 

Subject: 
ment.” 


“Industry’s Solution of Unemploy- 


Chairman, Jacob Smeton, Passaic 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Address, representative of building industry. 
Address, representative of textile industry. 
Address, representative of city government. 


president, 


Discussion. 
fourth Session—Sunday Afternoon, 2:30 p.m. 
Subject: “Labor’s Solution of Unemployment.” 
Chairman, Peter Baker. 


Address, representative of Thomas E. Burke, 
United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 
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COMMUNITY CHEST. 

Eighty-five thousand school children of San 
Francisco, to say nothing of their parents, friends 
and acquaintances, and additional thousands of art 
connoisseurs of the city are interested this week 
in viewing the great Community Chest art poster 
exhibit in the downstairs rooms of the Public 
Library at the Civic Center. The dates of the 
exhibition are February 1, 2, 3 and 4, and a cor- 
dial invitation is extended to the public. 

For several weeks students of the art classes 
of the high schools, junior high schools, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades of the grammar schools 
have been engaged in the preparation of the post- 
ers under the direction of Aaron Altmann, art 
director of San Francisco public schools, assisted 
by Miss Lydia Fuller, chief assistant supervisor 
of art in the elementary schools. 

After carefully viewing the best posters devel- 
oped in different classes, ninety-five from the 
highs and junior highs, and two hundred from the 
grammar schools, have been selected for the pub- 
lic exhibition at the Library this week. Three 
prizes are to be awarded in each of the following 
divisions: High schools, junior high schools, 
eighth grade, seventh grade and sixth grade, mak- 
ing a total of fifteen prizes. These prizes have not 
cost the Community Chest anything, and they 
consist of drawing and painting materials and 
useful things for ambitious art students. Then 
prizes have been donated by friends of the art 
classes. 

Judges are: Lee F. Randolph, director, Califor- 
nia School of Fine Arts; E. Spencer Macky, dean 
of faculty, California School of Fine Arts; Emil 
Grebs, artist. The exhibition will be open through- 
out each day and late into the evening. 

Community Chest Questions and Answers. 

Q.—Am I expected to pay cash? 

A.—Not unless you desire to do so. Subscribers 
have the privilege of paying quarterly, semi- 
annually, or at such times as they prefer. 

Q.—Are contributions to the Community Chest 
deductible from income tax reports? 

A.—Yes; all contributions to the Community 
Chest are deductible from income tax up to 15 per 
cent of income. 

Q.—Is a contribution to the Community Chest 
a guaranty against other calls during the year? 

A.—The agencies of the Community Chest cover 
every phase of social work existent in San Fran- 
cisco at the time the budget was built. None of 
the 107 agencies will appeal to the public for 
maintenance. A contributor who subscribes to the 
Chest the full amount he or she feels is the maxi- 
11um amount of his or her ability to contribute 
for welfare and relief work can, with a clear con- 
science, refer any calls made during the year for 
maintenance of welfare and charitable efforts to 
the Community Chest. 

Q.—Why are agencies like the Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. and 
boys’ clubs in the Community Chest? I thought 
it was for charity only. 

A.—All thinking people agree that it is just as 
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important to build a fence at the top of a precipice 
as to back up an ambulance at the bottom. By 
building healthy bodies and minds, these and other 
agencies are preventing future disease and poy- 
erty. Those agencies which charge for privileges 
are in a great measure self-supporting and appeal 
to the public only for money to extend privileges 
to boys and girls and the foreign groups who can- 
not afford to pay the full cost of such privileges. 

Q.—Are commissions being paid to those who 
solicit money for the Community Chest? 

A.—The solicitation of money for the Com- 
munity Chest, February 27th to March 9th, will 
be made by six thousand volunteer unpaid work- 
ers who are giving their time to the campaign 
besides contributing to the fund themselves. It 
is an insult to these citizens to suggest that the 
Chest campaigners are being paid. The clerical 
force at headquarters is, of course, being paid. 
Chairman James A. Johnston asks that any one 
who states it is his belief that exorbitant wages 
are being paid to clerical workers, or commissions 
or pay of any kind to the solicitors, be referred 
to him. 


Q.—Is it true that workers are being given 
luncheons? 
A—Every worker pays for his or her own 
luncheon at the report meetings daily. 
> 
CLERKS IN A. F. OF L. 
Jurisdiction differences between the Brother- 


hoods of Teamsters and Railway and Steamship 
Clerks have been adjusted and the latter organiza- 
tion is automatically reaffiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


the shoe. We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you actually 


see this Union Stamp. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLIS LOVELY 


General President 


CHARLES L. BAINE 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
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The Community Chest campaign for funds is 
now under way and it deserves the support of 
every individual who has a spark of charity in his 
makeup. Those who want to dodge giving will, of 
course, have all sorts of excuses to offer for fail- 
ure to do so, among them false stories as to what 
is done with the money. The fact is that the Chest 
gets better results out of every dollar contributed 
than did the agencies handling the money sep- 
arately, and because of this should be encouraged 
in its good work. 
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Congressman Blanton of Texas has announced 
himself as a candidate for United States Senator 
at the next election. This, at any rate, will take 
him out of the race for Congressman, for which 
the State should be duly grateful, because he has 
been a disgrace to the great commonwealth from 
the day he took his seat. He has been a whining, 
illogical complainer against everything and every- 
body with whom he has come in contact, and in 
that way gave the State and its people a bad rep- 
utation. To completely rid themselves of the pest 
they need but vote for some decent man as Sen- 
ator next fall, and most assuredly they will de- 


serve their fate if they fail to do so. 
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What is to be thought of a man who is supposed 
to be fighting for liberty who gives expression to 
this sentiment: “There are no political rights ror 
the bourgeois and former land owners, but work- 
ers and peasants have real liberty, and that kind 
is the one hope for real liberty in the world.’ A 
radical publication attributes the statement to 
Roger Baldwin, head of the Civil Liberties Union, 
concerning Russia, and the expression is typical of 
the average radical of the Baldwin type. They 
favor liberty and freedom for themselves and 
tyranny and suppression for those who oppose 
them, and that scheme of things will never pro- 
mote liberty and freedom. Most of them are well 
aware of this fact, yet they try to camouflage 
their activities in order to deceive honest workers 
in the interest of real liberty and freedom for all 
members of the human race. The fact that they 
are so hypocritical in their conduct causes them 
thoughtlessly to shout for liberty and class con- 
sciousness in the same breath. They are so blind 
to the right that they can see no inconsistency in 
their double-dealing attitude. 
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A LABOR ENTERPRISE 


woo ee. 


At the present time there is under serious consideration by the officers of the 
Labor Council the possibility of establishing a union label retail store in this city 
in order to insure the members of unions that they may at all times be able to 
secure union-made articles of merchandise. The plan has been under discussion for 
some time, and it is highly probable that it will be reported to the Council at the 
meeting tonight so that all of the delegates may have an opportunity to think the 
situation over and give the benefit of their judgment and adyice to those who will 


be called upon to map out details in the event the store is started. 


For a long time there has been complaint on the part of union men and women 
to the effect that when they endeavor to get union label products in certain lines 
that merchants have been in the habit of telling them that it is not possible for 
them to put such things in stock because they are not able to get them from man- 
ufacturers, and those who have been weighing the matter are of the opinion that 
a trade union store carrying nothing but union-label goods and putting forth every 
effort to get goods of all descriptions bearing the union label will greatly aid in 
creating an increased demand for union products and satisfy the complaints of 


unionists concerning the possibility of getting them. 


But there is also another side to the union label difficulties of the labor 
moyement which is to be found in the fact that many members of unions will not 
inconvenience themselves the slightest bit to get the label on the things they 
purchase. Complaints of this are constantly put to officers of unions by manufac- 
turers and merchants who are turning out union-made goods, and it is a most 
difficult proposition to all officers, because they know there is substantial ground 
for the assertions of employers of union labor, when they say that the demand for 
union products is far below what it should be on the part of the organized work- 
ers. The advocates of a union store owned and operated by the Labor Council 
contend, and not without merit, that this difficulty could be greatly reduced by 
such an enterprise making union-made products so available that no excuse would 
be left to the slackers in the movement for failure to fulfill their obligation to 
their fellow unionists. 
carefully considered | 
men and women who are not given to iridescent dreams, and most Ps 


All phases of the situation have been very y practical 
them are 
carried out 


man placed in charge 


convinced that the scheme has great merit in it and can be successfully 

{ the establishment is conducted on a business basis and : 
A is strictly business and will not be interfered with * those who are looking 
for sinecures for themselves or their friends and who understands that while the 
idea of conducting business on a democratic basis sounds beautifully it cannot be 
When the matter is presented to the Labor Council this will be 


made clear and the delegates told that if 


successfully done. 
the enterprise is entered into there 
must not be any attempt to vest management in the hands of the four hundred 
delegates who make up the membership of the Council. 


After the Council has given thorough consideration to the question, it is the 
idea of the sponsors that it should be presented to the Jocal unions in the most 
minute detail in order that they may deal with the matter in an intelligent man- 
ner in the light of all the information available, and to them, too, it will be pointed 
out that the store must be carried on in a strictly business fashion if success is 
to crown the effort to make union-label goods readily obtainable to all trade union- 


ists in this city. 


There is no reason why such a store could not be made a most valuable asset 
to the labor movement and a successful enterprise if the smart people who want 
to give orders to those in charge are curbed and not allowed to do so. A manager 
must be selected who knows the game and who is capable and interested in the 
success of the plan, and then he must not be constantly interfered with by those 
who do not shoulder the responsibility. If such a course is not adopted, the store 
should not be started, because it will otherwise most surely result in failure. 

Here is a question worthy of the consideration of the best minds in the labor 


movement, and it is to be hoped that all will give it the thought it deserves. 
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A very great step forward could be made by the 
labor movement if members of unions would en- 
deavor to induce those of their own families to 
demand the union label on the things they pur- 
chase. It is a lamentable fact that very few men 
ever mention the union label to their wives or 
others of their household, and as a consequence 
good union-earned money is almost daily thrown 
into the hands of those who do their best to de- 
stroy the organizations of the workers. Just now 
there are many idle members of unions who could 
be put to work by an increased demand for the 
union label, and it is the bounden duty of every 
member to help out unfortunate brothers. 


> 

The adjustment of the building trades situation 
in Los Angeles seems to be traveling along in a 
smooth and harmonious fashion, the latest de- 
velopment in that regard being the consolidation 
of the two labor papers, The Citizen and the 
Southern California Commencing 
with the first issue in February the field will be 
left completely to The Citizen, organ of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, of which Harvey Garman is 
editor, and the Southern California Labor Press 
will pass out of the picture, Drake, its 
editor, stating in his good-bye editorial that he 
did not yet know what he would do aside from tak- 
ing a long-needed vacation for a month or two. 
That the merging of the two publications will be 
of great benefit to the labor movement of the city 
there can be no doubt. It will unify the labor 
forces and give the official paper of the Labor 
Council a clear it to be 
of better service to the organized workers in many 


Labor Press. 


Francis 


field which will enable 
ways. We congratulate those who were respon- 
sible for bringing about this most desirable result. 
= > 

Though it never sought such a position, the fact 
remains that the American trade union movement 
has come to a point where it is definitely looked 
to for leadership by a great mass of our people 
with relation to policies to be followed, national, 
state and local. 


The confidence thus reposed in 
the organized workers very naturally brings re- 
sponsibilities just as unsought as was the position 
of leadership, yet in order to be worthy of the 
leadership and the responsibility which goes with 
it, the labor movement has grown down through 
the years more and more careful before announc- 
ing its decisions upon public questions, and per- 
haps this caution has added to its burdens and 
given it a following not at all limited to the mem- 
bership which maintains the organizations through 
which the workers function. This situation, there- 
fore, places upon the shoulders of the entire mem- 
bership the burden of honorable and intelligent 
discharge of the duties of leadership in serving 
our fellows and the country in general. Nor can 
the individual member shunt his share of the duty 
upon the officers of the organizations. It is true, 
of course, that each officer must take to himself 
an even larger share of the responsibility than 
does the individual member, but that in no way 
relieves the rank and file from being charged with 
negligence and disloyalty if wrong decisions are 
arrived at without its help. Those members who 
do not participate actively in the affairs of their 
organizations should not, and in fact cannot, 
escape responsibility by pleading ignorance of 
what was taking place within the organizations, 
because the duty and the opportunity to know was 
always available to them if they but attended 
meetings. The disinterested absentee member must 
Not, therefore, be permitted to escape criticism 
Over any mistakes that may have been made dur- 
ing his absence from meetings. 
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“Did you marry that girl of yours, or do you 
still cook your own breakfast and mend your own 
clothes?” 


“Yes.” —Judge. 


Peggy—Daddy, what did the Dead Sea die of? 

Daddy—Oh, I don’t know, child. 

Peggy—Diaddy, where do dreams go when you 
wake up? 

Daddy—I don’t know. 

Peggy—Daddy, why did God put so many bones 
in the fishes? 

Daddy—I don't know that either. 

Peggy—Goodness, daddy, 
editor?—Watchman-Examiner. 


who made you an 


Bachelor (dreamily)—Sometimes I yearn for 
the peace and comfort of married life. 

Married Friend (wistfully)—I always do.— 
Judge. 


An Englishman owned a number of horses and 
had a great reputation for his skill in treating 
them. On day a farmer approached the horse 
ownet’s little boy. 

. “When one of your father’s horses is ill, what 
does he do?” 

“Do you mean slightly ill or seriously ill?” asked 
the boy cautiously. 

“Oh, seriously ill, But why do you ask?” 

“Well, if a horse is only slightly ill, he gives 
it medicine; :but if it is seriously ill he sells it.’— 
Good Hardware. 


Lady—What are these plants, please? 

Man—They are tobacco plants in full bloom. 

Lady—How interesting! How long will it be 
before the cigars are ripe? 


“T advertised that the poor were made welcome 
in this church,” said the vicar to his congregation, 
“and, as the offering amounts to 95 cents, I see 
they have come.” . 


The young teacher had been studying the wind 
all week—its power, effects, etc —until the subject 
had been pretty well exhausted. To stimulate in- 
terest, the teacher said, in her most enthusiastic 
manner: 

“Children, as I came to school today in the 
trolley car the door opened and something came 
softly in and kissed me on the cheek. What do 
you think it was?” 

And the children 


conductor!” 


joyfully “The 


answered, 


“I vant some powder.” 

“Mennen’s?” 

“No, vimmens.” 

“Scented?” 

“No, I vill take it mit me.”—Columbus dispatch. 


Farmer—If I were as lazy as you, I’d go and 
hang myself in my barn. 

Hobo—No, you wouldn't. 
as me you wouldn't 
Transcript. ~— a 

Two women met while down at the corner shop- 
ping. Said one: 

“IT made an awful mistake this morning. I gave 
my husband a dish of Lux by mistake for corn- 
flakes!” 

The other was properly horrified. 
mad?” she asked. 

“Was he mad?” repeated the first. “I’ll say he 


was mad. He foamed at the mouth.”’—Boston 
Herald. 


If you were as lazy 
have any barn.—Boston 


“Was he 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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There is recurring tragedy in the martyrdom of 
Scientists to their science—and to the well-being 
of the human race. Out in the Middle West a man 
hobbles around on a farm which was presented 
to him, a life-time cripple, but a hopeful, happy 
one. He was in the United States army in Cuba, 
during the war with Spain. Detailed to potter 
around a hospital, he heard the doctors discussing 
experiments on human beings as the only method 
by which yellow fever could be traced to its 
source. He was inoculated by mosquitoes and 
science had solved the mystery as to how the ter- 
rible disease was carried. He has never fully re- 
covered, but he says he would do it all over again 
if necessary. It was his country and his fellow 
men. That was supreme courage. 


Now comes word that Sir Henry Head, famous 
British physician and world-famed authority on 
creeping paralysis, is himself a victim of the ter- 
rible malady. His days are numbered. Twenty 
years ago, to study the effects of what is known 
as “deep sensibility,” this doctor had the nerves 
of one arm severed at the elbow. Perhaps his 
present plight is the result of that operation. But 
from whatever cause his trouble comes, he is fast 
becoming a cripple. He can no longer use his 
fingers, but he dictates advice to doctors all over 
the world. Sir Henry is 67 years of age. He has 
served his science long and faithfully. Now he 
has had to stop his practice, save for the advice 
he sends out through the mail. Some day the 
paralysis of which he is the victim will creep 
up to his heart and an epitaph will be written. But 
no written epitaph can be as eloquent as the rec- 
ord of service and sacrifice which this man of 
courage will have left behind. 

The X-ray is so commonly used as to excite 
no comment. But it has not come to be the agent 
of relief and diagnosis that it is without the sacri- 
fice of human life. Mme. Curie, one of the world’s 
great authorities and experimenters, has submitted 
herself to the fateful effects of this mysterious ray. 
A half dozen American doctors have given their 
lives to the task of penetrating its secrets. That 
it might benefit the masses a few have submitted 
to tests and experiments which have marked the 
beginning of malignant affections, biting away, bit 
by bit until life could not longer hold out against 
its inroads. Here were heroes—silent men of 
science, gcing bravely on, with no bands, no thrill 
of mass struggle. Just men with a self-appointed 
task, going through with it because they knew no 
other course. The race reaps its rewards from the 
heroism that it breeds. 


Electricity, that gives us power, light, heat, the 
telephone, the telegraph, the ocean cable, the radio 
and that will presently give us motion pictures in 
our homes just as it now gives us speeches and 
songs, has come to us only through tremendous 
sacrifice of life. Man has had to battle for its con- 
quest. Very little that we have—very little that 
marks our world apart as a world better than the 
world of a hundred years ago, has come to us 
without sacrifice of life. Nature guards her secrets 
most She strikes terribly at those 
courageous souls who seek to penetrate her mys- 


jealously. 
teries. But always there are those who are will- 
ing to take the risk and pay the price. And finally, 
wherever man seeks to ferret out a riddle, he 
usually conquers and the race lives more safely, 


more easily, more richly, in mind and body. 
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UNION LABOR LIFE COMPANY. 
January 18, 1928. 
To Members of the Advisory Board. 

Gentlemen: Ten months ago the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company held its first sharehold- 
ers’ meeting. Today we are licensed widely in the 
United States and have insurance in force in ex- 
cess of $35,000,000, furnishing protection to more 
than 50,000 homes. 


As you well know, this company was conceived 
in the American Federation of Labor and was 
brought into being for the purpose of furnishing 
to trade unionists certain forms of life insurance 
protection which it has been difficult to obtain 
elsewhere. Obviously the company could not ful- 
fill its mission by operating locally as does a nor- 
mal young life insurance company. Hence we 
sought and obtained entry to solicit insurance by 
means of personal representatives in a large num- 
ber of states and invited local trade unions to 
select members to act as our agents. It is our 
intention to offer our services as widely as pos- 
sible in the United States and Canada, and where 
we do not feel that it will be profitable to have 
soliciting agents, the meals will be used. In fact, 
there are a few of the states in which we have been 
licensed where conditions are such that it seems 
doubtful if it will be worth while to continue the 
solicitation of insurance by agents and we may 
withdraw temporarily from such states. 


To supplement the work of representatives of 
trade unions in the solicitation of individual 
surance policies, we are now organizing a force 
of full time insurance solicitors who will co-oper- 
ate in every way possible with the trade union 
movement in offering to members of trade unions 
and to the general public the services of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company. We have ap- 
pointed general agents in a number of states and 
cities, and this work will be continued as rapidly 
as suitable men can be found. 


in- 


Our company was organized for the purpose of 
furnishing insurance on the of individuals 
and group life insurance covering members of 
trade unions or the employees of an employer. 
While we have spared no effort during our short 
period of operation to place before trade unionists 
the opportunities which we offer for individual 
insurance, we have been equally active in develop- 
ing the idea of group insurance of members of 
national and local trade The results ob- 
tained in this field have been phenomenal. We 
have not considered it best to solicit this insur- 
ance in the usual manner, but have handled the 
matter largely through the home office. It is in 
this field that seeing demonstrated the 
recognition on the part of officers of local and 
national trade unions that this company is their 
company. No life insurance company has ever 
before placed more than $35,000,000 of life insur- 
ance on its books during the first six months of its 
operation either in the form of group insurance or 
individual insurance. But the remarkable fact is 
that the bulk of this group business has not come 
in as a result of intensive solicitation. Our group 
policies have come from a recognition of the value 
of this form of insurance and from clear-cut ideas 
that the Union Labor Life Insurance Company is 
the company to carry the business. None of this 
business has been obtained in competition with 
other life insurance companies. The business has 
in most cases come to us through faith that organ- 
ized labor can serve its Own insurance needs to 
the ultimate advantage of members. These 
organizations are convinced of the value of the 
benefits and are willing to pay the cost. Note that 
our policies are all participating and that surplus 
must go to the policyholders. Our clients are con- 
fident of fair treatment. 


lives 


unions. 


we are 


its 


The opportunities for group insurance are un- 
limited and with experience and time the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company will be in a posi- 


tion to offer group insurance on a basis that can- 
not be equalled by any other insurance company 
—barring none. In developing this department of 
our business, we are adhering to the New York 
State laws which are the most sound and safe on 
this form of insurance to both the company and 
the trade unions. Briefly stated—we are building 
up an insurance company for permanent growth 
and stability and are not actuated by mere imme- 
diate gain and profits and a severe reckoning 
later on. 

As president 
ance Company, 


of the Union Labor Life Insur- 
in recognition of your widespread 
interest in the welfare of this company, I have 
felt it my duty now at the beginning of the new 
year to give you the facts regarding the com- 
pany’s short period of operation and its prospects 
for the future. The progress thus far made in- 
spires everyone in the labor movement, its sym- 
pathizers and friends to renewed effort and energy 
in promoting both the individual and group insur- 
ance potentialities. 

All shareholders, members of the advisory board, 
national and international unions, state federations 
of labor, central labor unions and all affiliated 
local unions, their officers, organizers, agents and 
representatives are therefore urged to co-operate 
with the Union Labor Life Insurance Company to 
the fullest possible extent. 

First, we welcome any and all suggestions that 
the foregoing report may develop or that experi- 
ence in and knowledge of your locality may have 
presented to you. We solicit your helpful advice 
and urge presentation of your suggestions. 

Second, we desire to have you apply for an indi- 
vidual policy for yourself if you have not already 
applied for such insurance. 

Third, we desire your help and co-operation in 
having every officer, organizer, agent or repre- 
sentative of your organization apply for an indi- 
vidual life insurance policy. 

Fourth, we urge you to consider the advisability 
of group insurance covering the members of your 
union if you have not already done so, and we 
solicit the opportunity of furnishing detailed in- 
formation to you on this subject. The best evi- 
dence that we can meet the need of your organi- 
zation is the fact that we are serving other unions 
similarly situated. 

Fifth, advise us of any member of your organi- 
zation who has had experience in soliciting life 
insurance and whom you feel would be a real 
asset to this movement either as a part time or 
full time agent for the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company. Refer us, however, only to men of 
energy, enthusiasm and vision—men who value 
the union movement above selfish interest. 

Sixth, assist both our part time and full time 
trade union and general insurance agents in secur- 
ing a hearing before trade union meetings to pre- 
sent the mission of the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Seventh, the month of January—this month— 
has been designated as Samuel Gompers’ month, 
as a tribute to America’s greatest labor leader as 
well as a staunch supporter in the building of 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Company. It is 
our desire to distinguish this month of Gompers’ 
birth by securing at least $5,000,000 in individual 
life insurance and at least $30,000,000 in additional 
group insurance. Your devoted service to this ac- 
complishment will be a real mark of distinction 
and of great humane service. 

Remember above all, that the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company is organized labor’s achieve- 
ment—that it is wholly a trade union organiza- 
tion—organized to serve the cause of organized 
labor and of all workers, their friends and sym- 
pathizers. 

. Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
MATTHEW WOLL, President. 


THE STRIKER. 
By Robert Whitaker. 


Many have sung the soldier 
From the rude, red days of old 
To this madder hour of more murderous power, 
And death schemes manifold. 
But no one has sung the striker, 
Though a better fighter he 
For the living cause and the larger laws 
Of the empire that is to be. 


Many have sung the statesman, 
Of nation and state and clan; 
Though he served himself from the purse of pelf, 
And lorded it over man. 
Yet greater than he, the striker 
Lacking both fame and fee, 
At the cost of all he has built the wall 
Of the city that is to be. 


Many have sung the scholar, 
Maker of book and school, 
Though his ease was earned by the throng un- 
learned 
Who slaved that the few might rule. & 
But the lore and the law of the striker 4 
Setteth the whole world free, 
Neither ease nor toil shall the spirit spoil 
In the knowledge that is to be. 


Many have sung the saintly, 
The pure of all times and creeds; 

But alas, the good have denied the food 
For even the children’s needs; 

Kinder by far the striker, 
And truly more righteous he, 

For he stakes his meal on the common weal 
And the justice that is to be. 


Some day, when all are toilers, 
And nobody toils for naught, 

When the worker rules over kirks and schools, 
And shapes all the realm of thought: 

They shall sing the song of the striker, 
No longer an outcast he, 

But with arms abreast he shall stand confessed 
In the triumph that is to be. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 


Toilers. Etc., Etc. 


Q.—What action did the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor take on the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau? 

A.—The convention urged a more active affilia- 
tion and co-operation in the development of the 
bureau’s work. “We again commend the bureau 
for its constructive and valuable aid in furtherance 
of the educational program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor,’ the committee on education 
said. 


Q—Who is George W. Lewis? 
A—He is legislative representative of 
United Mine Workers of America. 


the 


Q.—Who said: “After God had finished with 
the rattlesnake, the toad and the vampire, He had 
some awful substance left with which he made 
a scab”? 

A.—Jack London, famous author. 


Q.—What are the bureaus 
States Department of Labor? 

A.—Labor, Statistics, Children’s, Naturalization, 
Women’s, Housing and Transportation, Immigra- 
tion and the United States Employment Service 
and United States Conciliation Service. 


under the United 


Q.—What is the address of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company? 

A.—1701 Connecticut Avenue N. W., Washing- 
ton, DAG: 


> 
FINED FOR AIDING STRIKERS. 

“The spirit of youth is sometimes misguided in 
its seeking or being led into what the court would 
call too liberal an interpretation of liberty under 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

This view of the charter of American liberty 
was expressed by City Court Judge Diunn of New 
Haven, Conn., when he fined James T. Patterson, 
a Yale student, $2 “without costs,” for distribut- 
ing literature as an aid to striking neckwear work- 
ers. Only one of the 19 students stood trial, as 
it was agreed that the verdict would be a test case 
before higher courts. 

The students were charged with violating a 
city ordinance against littering the streets, an- 
noying citizens and frightening horses. 

Attorneys for the defendants argued that if it 
were illegal to distribute pamphlets, the selling of 
newspapers in the streets, the handing out of can- 
didates’ cards in election campaigns, the distri- 
bution of Salvation Army leaflets and of shopping 
news by the Merchants’ Association also violate 
the statute. The attorneys wanted to know if they 
could be prohibited from passing out copies of 
John Stuart Mills’ “Essay on Liberty,” which 
“ought to have a wide distribution at this time.” 

The strike was caused by New York manufac- 
turers moving to this city in the hope that their 
Sweatshop system could be continued without in- 
terference by the union. 

> 
MARRIAGE OF RUTH GREEN. 

Ruth Green, daughter of William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, was 
married in Cincinnati, on January 14th, to Melvin 
Bronnenberg of Coshocton, Ohio. The newlyweds 
will live at Anderson, Ind. 

> 

Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 

The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 
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THIS WEEK’S TIDBITS 
By Betty Barclay 
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JANUARY SALADS. 

Cherry Salad: Chill thoroughly equal parts of 
stoned oxheart cherries, cut marshmallows and 
pecans. Mix with whipped cream. 

Candle Salad: Place slice of pineapple on a 
lettuce leaf. Cut a small banana in half crosswise. 
Set upright on pineapple. Pour salad dressing 
sparingly on banana to represent wax, and place 
red cherry on top for the flame. 

Stuffed Pear Salad: Fill a canned half-pear with 
well-seasoned cottage or cream cheese. Place 
pear, cut side down, on lettuce leaves. Stick a 
whole clove in the stem and sprinkle with paprika 
to give the appearance of a ripening pear. Serve 
with whipped cream or other dressing. 


GALANTINE. 
pound round steak 
pound raw ham 
eggs 
cups bread crumbs 
teaspoon nutmeg 
v4 teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon sa!t 
Juice of 1 lemon 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
Put the meat through a food chopper; add eggs, 
well beaten,-and remaining ingredients; pack into 
a well-greased breadpan; cover with buttered 
paper, and steam four hours. Serve cold, thinly 
sliced. 


LAMB MENAGERE. 

'Y% cup sweetened condensed milk 
2 cups cold lamb, minced 
1 teaspoon salt (scant) 
4 teaspoon white pepper 
2 tablespoons chopped green peppers 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 
2 tablespoons hot water 
2 tablespoons bread crumbs 
1 tablespoon butter 

Mix sweetened condensed milk with water and 
stir into minced lamb. Add salt, pepper, chopped 
onion and green peppers. Put into buttered rame- 


kins. Melt butter; mix with bread crumbs and 
sprinkle over meat. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) for about 20 minutes, or until well 


browned. 


CUSTARD SOUFFLE. 
3 tablespoons butter 
4 cup flour 
% cup sugar 
ii 
4 


NH 


cup scalded milk 
eggs 
teaspoon salt 

Melt butter, add flour and, gradually, hot milk. 
Bring to boiling point and pour on to yolks of 
eggs beaten until thick and lemon-colored, mixed 
with sugar and salt. Cool. Fold in whites of 
eggs beaten stiff. Turn into buttered dish and 
bake from 30 to 35 minutes in slow oven. Take 
from oven and serve at once. Serve with hard 
sauce, whipped or plain cream. 


RS 


OYSTER PLANT, WITH FINE HERBS. 
1 bunch oyster plant 
Juice of 1 lemon 
3 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon chopped parsley 
14 teaspoon chopped chives 
Salt 
Pepper 
Wash and scrape oyster plant. Put at once into 
cold water with the lemon juice, and let stand ten 
minutes. Cut, crosswise, in one-inch slices, and 
cook in boiling salted water, to cover, until soft; 
drain; add three tablespoons butter, and reheat. 


Sprinkle with parsley, chives, salt and pepper and 
serve. 


EGG MILK SHAKE. 

cups milk 
eggs 
tablespoons sugar 
teaspoon vanilla 
teaspoon salt 
Few grains nutmeg 
Few grains cinnamon 

Beat the eggs until very light. Add the sugar, 
salt, vanilla and spices, then the milk. Stir till 
the sugar is dissolved, then beat well. Serve cold. 
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OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 
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Pama + 
Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


r 
N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


STERLING AUTO TOP CO. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
4 
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Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


4 
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Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


EVERY THING 


Twelve 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


These Topics are Furnished by the President 
of the Typographical Union, and Those De- 
siring Items Inserted Will Kindly Forward 
Them to Him at 525 Market St., Room 701. 
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Dispatches from the State capital this week told 
of the filing of papers of incorporation by the San 
Francisco Publishing Company and gave as the 
officers of the corporation W. M. Hines, publisher 
of the Bulletin; F. E. Fisher, manager of the Bul- 
letin, and a Mr. Schurch. The papers filed stated 
that the corporation intended to engage in the 
newspaper business. No details as to whether the 
new company was to acquire an established paper 
or promote a new publication was given. 

Changes in consolidations in the newspaper 
world continue. The Ios Angeles Citizen carries 
the following item: “Three of the four daily 
papers in San Diego changed ownership during 
the past week. The Morning Independent was 
taken over by a syndicate of local business men 
headed by a man named O’Rourke. The Union 
and Trbune (both Spreckles papers) were sold to 
Col. Ira C. Copiey, multi-millionaire newspaper 
publisher of illinois and until recently a United 
States Congressman, his most important holdings 
being the Aurora Beacon and the Elgin Courier- 
News, the Joliet Herald-News, and the Springfield 
State Journal, all in Illinois. No change in the 
personnel of any of the San Diego papers has as 
yet been announced. Mr. Copley’s relations with 
printing trades unions in all his properties have 
been very friendly. It is said the price for the 
Union and Tribune, including the building, was 
approximately $3,000,000. It was rumored that 
F. W. Kellogg, of the Kellogg chain of papers in 
this section, had been negotiating for the Inde- 
pendent, and it may be that he will be found to 
be connected with the final 
analysis.” 

From the Alameda Union Labor Record the fol- 


enterprise in the 


lowing is taken: ‘“The merging of newspapers in 
the last few years throughout the country is such 
that much thought has been given to the future 
character of news that will be disseminated. Com- 
parisons are odious, perhaps, but the following 
editorial, under the heading of ‘Big Business Gets 
Holds of Newspapers,’ appeared in a recent issue 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., paper, and is worthy 
of reproduction. Here it is: 

“‘Three men—Sir William Berry, Sir Homer 
Berry and Sir Edward Iliffe—own 177 publications 
in England, Scotland and Wales. The list includes 
11 daily and six Sunday papers, 78 weekly peri- 
odicals and 80 other publications. The list in- 
cludes papers with an appeal to all intellectual 
grades and classes, and the total circulation num- 
bers millions. The London Times says that if 
this concentration continues, the British public 
may get its news and interpretations of news from 
a single source, and adds that the people do not 
like to think of newspapers as “quite the same 
class of merchandise as oil or underwear.” It is 
becoming clearer and clearer that in other coun- 
tries as well as in the United States, different 
groups of the people, organized workers, for in- 
stance, must have newspapers of their own if they 
hope to understand or influence the course of pub- 
lic events.’ ” 


February lst saw the consolidation of the South- 
ern California Labor Press with the Los Angeles 
Citizen. The consolidated publication will be 
known as the Los Angeles Citizen and Harvey E. 
Garman is to continue as editor. The Press had 
just entered its fifth year and had been edited since 
its inception by Francis Drake. Editor Drake’s 
future plans are unknown, although the daily press 
recently mentioned him as a candidate for an ap- 
pointment to a State position. 


Word from Indianapolis this week was that 
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President Charles P. Howard had been ordered 
by his physician to cease work for a few days. 
Mr. Howard has been ill for some two weeks. 

E. F. Walters, until recently chairman of the 
Examiner chapel, left on Thursday morning for 
Colorado Springs, where he is to become a resi- 
dent in the sanitarium of the Union Printers Home. 
Mr. Walters, who is one of the most popular mem- 
bers of this local, hopes that several months com- 
plete rest will restore his health, and he is joined 
in this hope by all who know him, 

Employees of the Government Printing Office 
at Washington will be given a half-holiday on Sat- 
urdays throughout the year, if a bill introduced 
by Senator Shipstead of Minnesota becomes a law. 
The bill provides that when the needs of the big 
printshop require work in excess of four hours 
on Saturday, all per-hour employees shall be 
granted compensatory wages, and all other work- 
ers will receive compensatory time. It is thought 
little opposition will be voiced towards the bill, 
as the necessity of such a measure has long been 
apparent. 

From the Alameda County Labor Record the 
following is taken: ‘Herman Witter, member of 
Toledo (Ohio) Typographical Union, former 
mayor of Canton and now chief of the Ohio De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, has been en- 
dorsed as Democratic candidate for governor of 
the state next fall, if it is assured that Governor 
Donahey, also a member of the Typographical 
Union, is not a candidate to succeed himself. It 
is the consensus of opinion that Governor Dona- 
hey has made an excellent chief executive and the 
printers want another of the craft on the job in 
case the present governor does ‘not choose to 
rabgel 

The attention of Typographical Topics has been 
called to the fact that for some weeks it has failed 
to announce to the world at large that Executive 
Committeeman M. J. McDonnell is a proud grand- 
father. It is regretted that we were “scooped” on 
this news item, for, as “Mac” proudly proclaims, 
he is the youngest and proudest grandpa in the 
world. 

Word from Los Angeles states that No. 174, at 
its January meeting, endorsed Theodore Perry for 
first vice-president to fill the unexpired term oc- 
casioned by the resignation of S. R. Brown. The 
Los Angeles vote was Perry 123, Phillips 63. 

Card has been received from Leo Kern, who was 
on January 13th in Pago Pago, Samoa. Mr. Kern 
spent eight days in Sydney and states that it was 
“infernally hot.” 

It was learned this week that Robert M. Fisher, 
Jr., well known to many members of No. 21, has 
been elected president of Eugene, Oregon, Union. 


H. P. Melnikow, secretary of the California Con- 
ference of Typographical Unions, this week re- 


turned from Fresno, having completed presenta- 
tion of the case of the commercial printers of that 
city before a board of arbitration. A short delay in 
the rendition of the decision is expected due to 
the fact that a certified public accountant was ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the board to audit the 


Prices 


Reasonable 
=—— Eyes Tested 


———. Satisfaction 


CAEN. Somes 


2508 MISSION STREET........ U 
181 Post Street... SAN FRANCISCO 
1221 Broadway..........- 


2106 Shattuck Avenue 


ry TOG. RAPHS 


149 Powell Street, San Francisco 
Oakland 


Studios in Ail Principal Cities in California 


Los Angeles 


t 


WA Siredmankkes. 


259-273 POST ST. near STOCKTON. 


A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet 
Store all year round, where your 
credit goes as far as your cash, and 
your word is good for credit. 

Compare our prices with others. 
will be satisfied with the result. 


We 


We welcome you whether you are buy- 
ing or ‘just looking.” Give us a 
chance to prove it. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, 


the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


i DECEMBER 3lst, 1927 


Assets 


HAIGHT STREET BRANC 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH... 


ropintar eee arerarctal $117,394,234.04 


4,850,000.00 
1.00 


ree Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
. Haight and Belvedere Streets 
. West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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books of the commercial printing firms of Fresno 
to ascertain the financial condition of the firms 
that are members of the Fresno Employing Print- 
ers’ Association. The chairman of the board of 
arbitration, Judge M. K. Harris, concurred with 
the contention of the union that the income of the 
employer was as properly before a board of arbi- 
tration as was the income of the employees. 

The Oakland Times appeared on February Ist 
as an independent unit of the Hearst chain. 
Wednesday’s issue was 28 pages in size and car- 
ried liberal advertising patronage. It is understood 
that the establishment of the Times as an inde- 
pendent newspaper resulted in the giving out of 
seven situations in the composing room. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

Eddie Porter maintains that he doesn’t wish to 
be effusive when vocally craving light and is 
equally reluctant to absorb verbosity when, if he 
does, receive it. So to save him writhing in intel- 
| lectual anguish, will some kindly disposed indi- 
vidual elucidate, to-wit: May he claim a deduction 
for financial reverses at African golf on his income 
taxes? 

If printing is slow, flying is high, and Sid Tiers, 
who has been bucking the slipboard a few months, 
is enjoying his enforced vacation and acting as a 
pilot at Speed Johnson’s aviation field near Red- 
wood City. Sid says he isn’t getting rich emulating 
Lindbergh—neither was he as a sub. 

The art that made Gutenberg, De Vinne and 
Caslon notables in educational evolution has re- 


volved into another era wherein its modern ex- 
ponents, Phil Scott and Jimmy Serrano, speculate 
on the advantage accruing to the exchequer from 
eating in an alley cafeteria while rejuvenating their 
esthetic sense with languishing looks at the beau- 
tiful Duco job on Thelma’s rosy cheeks. 


Laboring on the prosaic preambles of the printed 
page weakens the eyes. “How do the new glasses 
fit, Eddie?” inquired Harry Bell solicitously. “Well, 
I can see good at close range,” answered Mr. 
Haefer, “but not so well at a distance.” “Gosh, I 
hope though you can still see the clock,” wis- 
cracked Mr. Bell with an irritating laugh. 

Thirty years ago Mr. and Mrs. Harry Crotty 
were married in Kansas City and in San Francisco 
last week the anniversary was celebrated at a 
gathering of their children and friends in their 
Richmond district home. 

Several of the chapel strong boys during lunch 
hour propelled Bert Coleman’s old car bodily from 
the curb to a trash pile in a vacant lot, reasoning 
that it belonged with the rest of the tin cans. 
The boys thought it a joke, but Bert got sorta red- 
headed. “There ain’t no sex appeal in this kind 
of stuff,’ declared the owner of the car, and 
offered to be a cross-eyed cockroach if ever he 
had seen the boys simulate such anxiety to work 
during working hours. 

> = 

“You should never take anything that doesn’t 

agree with you,” said his wife. 


“And where would you be if I had always fol- 
lowed that rule?” was his reply. 


All the HOT water you 
want ---no waiting, no bother 


Isn’t it a wonderful convenience to al- 
ways have plentiful hot water immedi- 


ately? 


Men like their clubs and the hotels for 


just this reason. 


And you can have this excellent hot 
water service in your own home. 


An Automatic Storage Gas Water 
Heater gives plentiful hot water day 
and night—deep hot water for bathing, 
a basinful for shaving. There’s no 


waiting, no bother. 


Details on replacing your old water 
heater with a modern Automatic Stor- 
age Gas Water Heater can be obtained 
by phoning or calling at our local 


office. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E- 


Owned - Operated - Managed 


by Californians 


205-228 


At 22nd 
——— 


Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 
Unionists must use it in order to make it effective. 
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POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 


This ‘‘Trade Mark” is your guarantee of 
Honest Value and Standard Quality. 

This store has the Union Card, and every 
pair of shoes in this store°is Union Made, 
whether it’s for work or for dress. 
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\ 716 Market St.near Kearny 


Thirteen 


Manufacturers of 


Phone Lakeside 1246 


Phone Mission 5744 


Style and Quality 


$5.00 to $8.50 


R. A. FRENCH 


2611 Mission Street 
St., adjoining The Owl Drug Co. 
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Reorganization 
Sale Drawing to 


a Close. Your 


last opportunity 
to SAVE from 


$ 5° 
to 
$ +. 


Label 


The Union 


always 


on your new suit 


Kelleher 
& 


Browne 
the Irish Tailors 
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Synopsis of Minutes of January 27, 1928. 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m., 
dent Wm. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present with the ex- 
ception of Secretary O’Connell, who was excused. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Upholsterers No. 28, E. 
Harry. Teamsters No. 85, John A. O’Connell, 
Michael Casey, John P. McLaughlin, Wm. Con- 
boy, James E. Hopkins, Edward McLaughlin, 
Joseph Casey, Louis Molinari, S. Cabezut, James 
E. Wilson. Coopers, Jos. Cresse, I. P. Beban, 
Fred Michel. Bookbinders No. 31-125, Fred Dett- 
mering, Arthur Ehmcke, Wm. Martin, Ella Wun- 
derlich, Loretta Kane. Butchers No. 115, Jake 
Bechel, Frank Brady, Frank Flohr, George Schade, 
Jos. Henderson, Roy Young, Geo. Link, M. S. 
Maxwell. Delegates seated. 
Filed—From U. S. Senator 
Shortridge, telegram with reference to-the Prison- 
Labor Bill now pending before Congress. Min- 
utes of the Building Trades Council. From Will 
J. French, acknowledging receipt of resolutions 
adopted by this Council, commending the Gov- 
ernor of California for appointing Brother French 
as Director of the Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, and thanking the Council for same. From 
Governor Young, acknowledging receipt of reso- 
lution relative to the appointment of Will J. 
French to the Department of Industrial Relations. 
From the United Garment Workers of Albany, 
N. Y., requesting all trade unionists to purchase 
Bell brand collars. From the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 
central bodies 
workers 


by Presi- 


requesting the assistance of all 
in an effort the 
throughout this State. 


to organize oil 

Request Complied With—From the Community 
Chest, desiring to have a Community Chest 
speaker address the Council and to give a brief 
outline of its work. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 


Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Foster's Lunches. 
Goldstone Bros., 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Manning’s, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 


manufacturers of Dread- 


National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Purity Chain Stores. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. | 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Referred to Executive Committee—Wage scale 
of Bill Posters. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Co., a brief outline of the 
work and requesting co-operation of all trade 
unionists in this matter. , 

Reports of Unions—Janitors—Reported the 
passing of their business agent and delegate to the 
Council, Peter DeBleeker, and moved that when 
the Council adjourns it do so out of respect to 
his memory; motion carried. Grocery Clerks— 
Mutual Stores and Jenny Wren unfair. Asphalt 
Workers—Thanking Council for securing 50 cents 
per day increase for its members; also wished a 
speedy recovery for Secretary O’Connell. Gar- 
ment Workers—Requested delegates to ask their 
membership to buy only union-made shirts. Office 
Employees—Considering placing H. I. Mulcrevey 
on the unfair list. Waiters—Refrain from patron- 
izing Manning’s Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Trade Union Promotional League—Will install 
officers next meeting; are planning for 1928 cam- 
paign. 

Election of Officers—President, 


Wm. P. Stan- 


ton; Vice-President, R. H. Baker; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, John A. O’Connell; Sergeant-at-Arms, Pat- 
rick O’Brien; Trustees, Charles Childs, James 
Hopkins, Wm. Granfield. Executive Committee— 


Wm. T. Bonsor, James Coulsting, John C. Daly, 


Felix Dumond, Wm. Granfield, David Hardy, 
George Kidwell, George Knell, Laura Molleda, 
Patrick O’Brien, Richard Patterson, W. G. Tur- 


Wilson. Organizing Committee— 
Ed Anderson, Minnie Andrews, Joseph 
Cullen, Felix Dumond, Theo. Johnson, 
Kreutzberg, M. S. Maxwell, Richard Pat- 
Law and Legislative Committee—R. H. 
Emil G. Buehrer, Charles Childs, Henry 
Heidelberg, James Hopkins, Theodore Johnson, 
George Kidwell. Directors of Labor Clarion— 
C. M. Baker, Wm. T. Bonsor, James Coulsting, 
M. E. Decker, Stanley Reman. Installation next 
lriday evening. 


ner, James E. 
Casey, 
George 
RG; 
terson. 
Baker, 


New Business—Moved to refer matter of Gar- 
ment Workers to the Executive Committee; car- 
ried. Moved that the officers of the Council use 
its best efforts to adjust the differences of Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen with 
Civic Auditorium on account of its convention; 
carried. 

Council adjourned out of respect to the mem- 
ory of Delegate DeBleeker. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. T. BONSOR, Secretai'y pro tem. 
> 
HIGH FINANCE ENGULFS LABOR. 

Huge capitalization of the Amoskeag Manutfac- 
turing Company, Manchester, N. H., has brought 
wage cuts to employees of this anti-union concern. 
Capitalization was increased from $4,000,000 to 
$44,500,000 during 1906-1922. Not one dollar of 
this increase came from pockets of stockholders. 
The $40,500,000 were, year by year, turned into 
stock, which drew substantial dividends, as did 
the original $4,000,000. These dividends reached 
a record figure prior to and during the war. A 
company “union” blocked wage increases and 
workers were speeded up to meet the demand for 
increased dividends because of increased capital- 
ization. It was another case of piling weight on 
an inverted pyramid. The structure was bound to 
collapse. With the workers’ speed limit reached, 
the company reduced wages to meet interest costs 
that have been mounting higher and higher as 
profits have been hidden by turning them into the 
company in the form of additional stock. This 
frenzied finance, so common since the war, is ig- 
nored by people who deplore “the hapless condi- 
tion of textiles.” Their one remedy is to speed up 
workers, and when that limit is reached, to lower 
wages and, lengthen hours. 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 


Cor. 


Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., 
Packard Shoes 


for Men 


near Twentieth 


Martha Washington 
Shoes for Women 
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BUY IT TODAY!!! 


‘SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS 
SCHRADER’S 


ARGENTINE ANT 


POWDER 
NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 


YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


AsSengel 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor Corner Ellis Street 
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FURNITURE CARPETS 
DRAPERIES 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


i a ae 
A MATTER OF CHOICES 


Getting the most out of our incomes is a matter 
of spending and saving for what we want most. 
Ask for a copy of our “Ambition Bond.” It will 
help you make a wise choice of saving purposes, 
and will give you a plan to follow. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


COMMERCIAL - TRUST 
783 Market Street, near 4th 
Branches: 
Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 22nd Street 
San Francisco 
Founded 1869 
San Francisco, Calif. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


SAVINGS 
Head Office: 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN. 
By Franklyn E. Wolfe. 

Banquo’s ghost was, according to the concept 
of Shakespeare, an insistent shade that came back 
and restlessly refused to be laid, but that ancient 
and persistent spook had nothing on the story of 
the “Ohio Gang” that fastened itself on one 
federal administration and steadfastly declines to 
be relegated to the past. 

Once more this grisly reminder of the bad 
old times is brought to light, and this time by 
one who undeniably was on the inside and “in 
the know” at Washington. 

The revival brings back the reminiscences of the 
days of the grabbing of naval oil reserves, sub- 
version of funds of the Veterans’ Bureau, graft in 
the Attorney General’s office, the alien property 
control and various other manipulations and deals 
that looked terrible when first brought to the 
bright light of exposure and still have a nightmar- 
ish appearance. 

The revival brings memories of three Cabinet 
officers who were discharged under the charitable 
guise of inefficiency and two others whose depar- 
ture could not be better disguised than by ad- 
mission that their dismissal was for glaring mal- 


+ administration. 


kaa 
At the time of the disclosures concerning the 
“Ohio Gang” there were other officials thrown 


» out, but no one in Washington pretends to be- 


eee eo 


rae teed 


lieve they were all ousted or that many of them 
were “caught with the goods.” Some may have 
reformed or ceased their depredations and are still 
in office and some may be in positions of power. 

Many articles and at least two books have been 
published that let a lot of light in on the situation 
as it existed under the Harding administration. 
In fact, one of these books went so deeply into 
details that later day disclosures are but confirma- 
tions and elaborations of the stories that were told 
in the first publication. 

The social side of life in those halcyon days for 


' the gang has not been given all the attention that 


might have been devoted to it. 
come out from time to time. 
There are those who will not approve of this 
bringing again to light of the doings of the gang 
in times one by. The truth of the matter is that 
this and the next year will be a most opportune 
time to remind the people of the dangers that may 
confront them again in the next national campaign 
if greater care is not taken in the selection of 
presidential candidates. The people must play a 
more active role, and pre-election investigations 
may be in order in many cases. It is safe to as- 


Much of that will 


) sume, however, the Ohio gang will not be in evi- 
j dence nearly so strong as it was in the former 
) convention. The white light of publicity will con- 
) tinue to see to that. 
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Charles R. Forbes, convicted former chief of the 


} Veterans’ Bureau, has recently been released from 


¥ Leavenworth Penitentiary. 


He is publishing his 
reminiscences and at least one chapter is strongly 
confirmatory of many chapters in one of the books 


#that made such shocking disclosures a couple of 


3 White House. 


years ago. 


Forbes describes scenes at poker games at the 
He pictures the President at one 


pend of a rectangular table, with Will Hays, promi- 


nent churchman and social light, now the czar 
of all the movies, at the other. In the group 
were two cabinet officers, also Ned McLean and 


} Albert Lasker, two of the earliest of the “original” 


Harding supporters. 


Forbes says he and Hays were the big winners 
of the night’s play. It is not stated whether the 
President won or lost. According to the stories 
in one of the books the “Big Fellow” was per- 
mitted to win on some occasions when it was de- 


Jsirable to have him in a good mood when some 


of the gang had a point to gain. One of the 
favors sought on this night was that mere fines 
might be assessed in Federal offenses against 
friends of some of the poker players. This was 
granted by presidential ukase. Important appoint- 
ments to offices were also arranged at these poker 
parties. Impromptu conferences were always in 
order and many “affairs of state’ were settled 
there. 


Those days were unique in the history of the 
United States and it is not likely any such con- 
dition will ever be permitted to exist again. It is 
an example of gang government the American 
people will long hold in mind and in abhorrence. 
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President Harding was a lovable character and 
one of his weaknesses was his extreme loyalty to 
his friends, even when he knew them to be in the 
wrong and even when there was danger in their 
actions. He was not even a passable judge of 
human nature. He was too easily imposed upon, 
and in the hands of the unscrupulous gang he 
was always near the danger line of exposure. 

President Harding was easily led, and when the 
avarice and greed of his harpies grew too great 
he was not in a position to back up and extricate 
himself from his predicament. Doubtless the 
knowledge of his betrayal hastened his death. 


The people of this country had a narrow escape 
from the greatest scandal ever precipitated during 
the administration of any President. Impeachment 
was within the bounds of possibility and disclos- 
ures might have come at any time. 

This is not a pleasant thing to contemplate. The 
“Ohio gang” will long remain in the memory of 
the people. 
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PROTEST INQUIRY BY SENATE. 

Public utilities of the country registered a pro- 
test against the blanket inquiry into their merg- 
ers and financial methods by the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 

The corporations were represented by former 
Senator Thomas of Colorado. The former was at 
one time classed as a “progressive Republican” and 
would have succeeded Warren G. Harding as 
President but for a trick of fate. After the de- 
ceased chief executive was nominated eight years 
ago it seemed to be agreed that evening that Len- 
root should be nominated for Vice-President the 
following day. 

On roll call of states for nominees, Oregon was 
called before Wisconsin. A delegate from Oregon 
unexpectedly secured the floor and in a roof- 
raising speech for “law and order” nominated 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts, who was 
then in the public eye because of the Boston 
policemen’s strike. The Oregon delegate had pre- 
viously voted for Harding, thereby violating in- 
structions of a state-wide primary to vote for Sen- 
ator Johnson of California. 


The Oregon delegate was afterward appointed 
to a federal judgeship in California by President 
Coolidge, but the Senate refused to confirm the 
nominee. 
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“Nicaragua is a sovereign nation, separate and 
apart from our own. We have no right to go 
there with an army and force our will upon the 
people of Nicaragua. We have already incurred 
the ill will and hostility of nearly all of the Cen- 
tral and South American nations by our foolish 
and unwarranted war upon the people of Nicara- 
gua.”—Senator J. Thomas Heflin of Alabama. 


MOLDERS’ FINANCIER DEAD. 

Richard H. Metcalf, financier of the Interna- 
tional Molders’ Union, died at his residence in 
Cincinnati. He was one of the best known offi- 
cials in the metal trades’ unions. 

He was elected an executive officer of his inter- 
national in 1886, and for 42 years has held con- 
tinuous office. 

He had a constructive mind and was a factor in 
developing the exceptional beneficial features of 
the Molders’ International. His record system 
has been accepted as a standard by other inter- 
national labor organizations. 

The funeral was held in Cincinnati and was at- 
tended by large numbers of trade unionists. 

The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in session at Miami, telegraphed 
sympathy to the bereaved family and regrets over 
labor’s loss to President Keough of the Molders’ 
International. 
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CHILD LABOR STILL WITH US. 

Some people still ask why Child Labor Sun- 
day, just observed, and the general campaign for 
adequate child labor laws. The National Child 
Labor Committee answers the question in sum- 
marizing progress made in curbing the exploita- 
tion of children by industry. The summary shows 
that while encouraging progress has been made, 
there remains much to be done. For example, 
fifteen years has been adopted as the minimum 
age for entering industry in seven states, but four- 
teen states have laws permitting children even 
fourteen to work in certain occupations. 
New York has for some years closed the doors 
of its factories to children at 5 p.m., but in nine 
states they are open after 7 p.m. Numerous other 
examples are given to show that many states still 
lag behind. 
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Great progress has been made since 
the days of child glass blowers and breaker boys. 
Child slavery has been mitigated, but not elimi- 
nated. Present conditions are a challenge to labor 
and other progressive forces to tackle anew the 
big tasks that remain. 
> 
PAINT DAMAGED FENDERS. 

Dented or damaged fenders on your car should 
be painted pending the time that permanent re- 
pairs are made, according to the free emergency 
road service of the California State Automobile 
Association. 
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Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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GREAT TWICE-YEARLY SALE 


WOMEN’S SHOES 


SALE PRICE Slip-ons, 
¢ Strap Effects, 
. 9 9 Also New 
Spring Sports 
Black Kid, Oxfords in 
Patent ALL SIZES Tan Calf 


. 


SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORE 
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Smart, new 
Spring Styles, 
Black Suede, 
Brown Suede, 

Blue Kid, 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Robert Pattison of the 
Peter DeBleeker of the janitors, 
Gorman of the laundry workers, Joseph 


boilermakers, 
Daniel J. 
A. Gaughan of the varnishers and polishers, Hokan 
Pherson of the bakers, Seth Olsen of the Alaska 
Fishermen. 

There will be a speaker from the Community 
Chest at the meeting of the Labor Council to- 
night to explain the situation so far as the cam- 
paign for funds this year is concerned. The name 
of the speaker has not yet been forwarded to the 
officers of the Council. ; 

The Asphalt Workers’ Union reports that its 
members have been successful in securing an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day in their wages. The 
Finance Committee of the Board of Supervisors 
recommended the increase for the city employees. 

Daniel J. Gorman, president of the Laundry 
Workers’ Union, who died last Saturday after a 
lingering illness covering several years, will be 
greatly missed by his organization, over whose des- 
tinies he has presided so long and so well. During 
the past twenty-five years he has also taken a 
prominent part in the general labor movement of 
the State of California and was a familiar figure at 
the conventions of the California State Federation 
of labor. 

The following delegates were seated at the last 
meeting of the Labor Council: From Upholster- 
ers No. 28, E. Harry, Teamsters No. 85, John A. 
O’Connell, Michael Casey, John P. McLaughlin, 
Wm. Conboy, James E. Hopkins, Edward Mc- 
Laughlin, Joseph Casey, Louis Molinari, S. Michel. 
Bookbinders No. 31-125, Fred Dettmering, Arthur 
Ehmcke, Wm. Martin, Ella Wunderlich, Loretta 
Kane. No. 115, Jake Frank 
3rady, Frank Flohr, George Schade, Jos. Hen- 
derson, Roy Young, Geo. Link, M. S. Maxwell. 


Butchers Bechel, 


Pilea 


825 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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STORE 
CLOSES 
SATURDAYS 
AT 
6 P.M. 
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Brief Items of Interest | 
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The Labor Council last Friday night adjourned 
out of respect to the memory of Peter DeBleeker, 
business agent of the Janitors’ Union, who passed 
the middle after but a brief 

DeBleeker caught a severe cold during an 


away of last week 


illness. 


entertairent given by the organization and was 
contined to his home for a time and seemed to 
be entirely recovered, but he had a relapse and 
died rather unexpectedly. 

The culinary unions desire that trade unionists 
remember that the M: -ning Coffee and Sandwich 
Shops are unfair to these organizations all along 
the Coast. establishments are 
usually located in markets, and those eating in 
such places should be sure that the shops are not 
those of Manning. 
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Will J. French has sent a letter to the Labor 
Council conveying his thanks for the resolutions 
adopted commending his appointment by the Gov- 
ernor as chief of the Department of Industrial 
Relations and chairman of the Industrial Accident 
Commission. French was formerly president of 
the Labor Council and has been affiliated with San 
Francisco Typographical Union No. 21 for thirty- 
six years, 

The Bill Posters’ Union has the indorsement of 
the International, the Theatrical Federation and 
the Labor Council for a new wage scale and work- 
ing agreement that is now to be presented to em- 
ployers. The scale calls for an pay 
of a dollar a day and a few minor changes in the 
working conditions and apprenticeship regulations. 
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The Office Employees’ Union reports most un- 
usual progress in organization work since the first 
of the year. New members are being taken in at 
each meeting, as city workers now realize that 
their only hope rests with the labor movement. 

The Finance Committee of the Board of Super- 
visors has asked the different departments of the 
city government to send in their budgets for the 


coming year, and it therefore behooves the unions 
that members working for the city to get in their 
requests for increases or improvements in *condi- 
tions to the department before these budgets are 
sent to the Finance Committee of the Board. If 
attention is given to these matters now, less diffi- 
culty will be met with at budget time in the Board 
of Supervisors. It is also believed that the Civil 
Service Commission will soon be ready to report 
its recommendations concerning standardization of 
salaries, and this matter, too, ought to have the 
consideration of all unions whose members are 
employed by the city. 
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BUTCHERS’ UNION No. 508. 


Sunday, February 5th, in the lot at Tenth ave- 
nue and Third street, South San Francisco, the 
employees of the J. G. Johnson Co. will battle in 
a baseball game with the employees of Chas. 
Rosenberg for the championship of Butchertown. 
The J. G. Johnson team is known by the name of 
the Johnson Giants and will be coached by Clar- 


ence Feiber, a former big league ball player. 
The opposing team is known as the Rosen- 
berg Sluggers and will be coached by Fred 
Denight. Lefty Odoul will umpire the contest. 


Mr. Odoul is a former sheep butcher and a prod- 


uct of Butchertown, and is now playing with the 


New York Giants. Mayor Rolph will pitch the 
first ball and Chief of Police O’Brien will catch 
it. It is expected that all the inhabitants of Butch- 


ertown will be in attendance. Members of Butch- 
ers’ Union, Local No. 508, are divided, one-half 
pulling for the Johnson team and the other half 
pulling for the Rosenberg team. Sure, it will be 
some contest. 

Secretary M. S. Maxwell of Local No. 115 has 
returned to duty and states that the recent bene- 
fit ball in the Civic Auditorium was the best at- 
tended and brought in the most money of the past 
seven anniversary celebrations. 
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AROUSES EMPLOYERS. 

A drastic child labor bill has been favorably re- 
ported to the House District of Columbia Commit- 
tee by one of its sub-committees. The bill was in- 
troduced by Congressman Zihlman of Maryland. 

No child under 14 shall be employed outside of 
school hours except in work around the house or 
of an agricultural nature. Boys over 12, provided 
they have a permit, may distribute papers or maga- 
zines on “fixed routes,” so long as such work is 
done within the hour limits set in the bill. 

Girls 18 and boys under 16 shall not 
start to work before 7 o’clock in the morning or 
work after 6 o'clock in the evening. Boys between 
16 and 18 shall not start to work before 6 in the 
morning or work after 10 o’clock at night. 

Telegraph companies and other employers of 
child labor oppose the bill, as do other “friends 
of children.” 
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Constant success shows us but one side of the 
world: for, as it surrounds us with friends, who 
tell us only our merits, so it silences those enemies 
from whom alone we can learn our defects.— 
Colton. 
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